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Neodawsonia apicicephalium (Dawson) Backeberg. At flowering season 
Rio Hondo area near Nejapa, Oaxaca. May 1952. 
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E. Yate DAWSON 
Tehuacan, Puchla 


May 19, 1952 


Field Observations on Some Cacti 


of Oaxaca and Puebla. Mexico 


Somewhat over six years ago while doing some marine botanical explora- 
tion of the west coast of Mexico, my wife and I collected and preserved a 
collection of cacti from Puebla and Oaxaca, especially from the Rio 
Totolapam-Rio Tehuantepec watershed of southern Oaxaca. Among these 
| described in 1948! several species as new, two of which were Cephal- 
ocereus apicicephalium and Cephalocereus nudus. At that time, since the 
collections were made in January, no flowers nor fruits were available, and 
only an approximation was made as to generic position. More recently 
Backeberg has considered the former as a new venus Neodawsonia on 
account of the remarkable apical cephalium and annular constriction rings 
left by successive years of growth through the previous terminal pseudo- 
cephalia. [t is now possible to present some observations from the field on 
these and some other poorly known species, although in anticipation of a 
more complete account at a later date. 

Collecting now, as we are, in May at the height of the fruiting season of 
most of the cacti we have been able to observe the important reproductive 
characters to good advantage. First let us consider Neodawsonia apicice- 
phalium (Dawson) Backeberg. 

‘This species was described from collections trom three localities in the 
‘Tehuantepec area, namely, Nejapa on the upper Rio ‘Tehuantepec, from 
lava barrens 11 miles west of Tehuantepec, and from a lava hill about 10 
miles east of Juchitan. We have now observed this plant in many localities 
ranging from an elevation of about 3500 feet in a canyon of a tributary of 
the Rio ‘lTotolapam a tew miles northwest of the town of ‘lVotolapam, 
throughout the entire drainage of the Rio ‘Totolapam and Rio ‘Tehuantepec 
below that elevation. It varies greatly in size from the dwarf plant of the 
lava barrens, mostly under 6 feet in height and 3 inches in diameter, to 
robust plants up to 25 feet high and to 7 inches in trunk diameter. At this 
season they are readily identified by the conspicuous wooly apical pseudo- 
cephalium and by the rings of successively more completely deciduous wool 
of previous pseudocephalia. The flowers and fruit are borne at the extreme 
apex, deeply embedded in the dense wool. Only the tips of the flowers pro- 
trude and the fruit remains completely hidden during early development, 
only near maturity swelling so that the persistent perianth arises clearly 
above the wool. The fruits are pyriform, about 1.5-2 cm in diameter, spine- 
less, and with small scales in the axils of which a small amount of wool 


1 New cacti of southern Mexico. Alian Hancock Foundation Publications. Ocea- 
sional Papers 1: 1-53. 1948. 
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occurs very early and is soon lost. ‘he fruit splits open within a very short 
time after the seeds have matured and turned black. The fruit remains in 
place as the seeds are emptied by the wide spreading of the split and drying 
walls of the fruit. The pulp, which is white and contains little juice or 
mucilage, is entirely unlike the deep red, juicy fruits of such true piloceret 
as P. collinsii which coexists with it in the lowermost portions of the range 
near Tehuantepec. 

One of the more surprising discoveries on the trip thus far has resulted 
from an examination of the flower and fruit of Cephalocereus tetetzo 
(Weber) Vaupel in various parts of the range. This often large, much- 
branched plant occurs throughout the range of Neodawsonta apicicephalium 
in the Rio ‘Totolapam-Rio ‘Tehuantepec region but seems to become prog- 
ressively smaller and less spiny in the lower parts of this range until in the 
lava barrens 11 miles west of Tehuantepec it becomes the weakly spined, 
rather small plant which I described and figured in 1948 (p. 12, figs. 9, 15, 
but not fig. 7) as Cephalocereus nudus. In the absence of flowers and fruit 
the giant, heavily spined plant of the higher elevations was not recognized 
as the same as the dwarf, weakly spined one, although similarities were 
noted. The flower and fruit unmistakably link all of these together now as 
a single species. The small, weak-spined C. nudus, however, is probably 
worthy of varietal rank. The flower tube and ovary usually bear (especially 
in var. nudus) thin, elongated, papery scales in the axils of which clusters 
of weak spines develop on the young fruit and are mostly later deciduous. 
‘These scales are sometimes quite reduced and inconspicuous in size, but 
appear to be homologous with the papery scales of the flower tube and fruit 
of Escontria chiotilla. The mature fruit retains a persistent, dry perianth, is 
elongated somewhat or slightly spindle shaped, to 4 cm long, weakly spined 
or almost nude. The pulp is white, stringy and quite juiceless. The fruit 
remains green to maturity and splits from the top. 

As far as relationships may be suggested, Cephalocereus tetetzo (includ- 
ing what should probably be designated as C. tetetzo var. nudus comb. nov. ) 
appears to show not only in gross morphology but in its fruit more resem- 
blances than difterences to C. mezcalaensis. In size, spination and _ ribbing 
large plants of C. tetetzo and C. mezcalaensis are remarkably similar. ‘Uhe 
normally unbranched habit of the latter distinguishes it, but equally distine- 
tive is the position of the flowers and fruit. In C. mezcalaensis they are 
borne along the entire stem from quite near the ground to the top. In C. 
‘tetetzo they are confined to the top of the plant, forming a ring just below 
the apex. Wide open flowers of C. mezcalaensis were observed in early 
morning, apparently indicating nocturnal flowering. Open flowers of C. 
tetetzo were not seen. It has already been suggested (1948) that both of 
these plants are assignable to Backeberg’s genus Neobuxbaumia. 

We have now had opportunity to compare C. tetetzo in the Oaxaca area 
with plants in the well-known colonies in Puebla near Zapototlan. In the 
latter area they occur at elevations below 5000 feet in association with 


Cephalocereus hoppenstedti. A few plants were observed at higher eleva- 


tions in association with C. macrocephalus and C. mezcalaensis. The apical 


position of the flowers and fruit made it readily distinguishable from C. 
mezcalaensis wherever they occurred together. Again in this area a com- 


parison of the fruits of these two plants, with their light spination, white, 
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Cephalocereus (Neobuxbaumia) tetetzo var. nudus (Dawson) comb. nov. 


Dwart form on lava cliffs 10 miles north of Tehuantepec, Oaxaca. 


A natural cactus garden on a ledge near lTequixistlan, Oaxaca on the road 
to Nejapa. 
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stringy pulp, and green color at maturity lent support to the consideration 
that they are congeneric under Neobuxbaumia. 


It has been especially interesting to observe the distribution of C. mez- 
calaensis westward from Oaxaca into Puebla. The species was described 
from the Rio Mezcala, Guerrero at elevations of about 1600 feet. I later 
described the variety robustus from elevations of 3000 feet and above in the 
Rio Atoyac watershed. We have now observed the robust variety of the 
species in the northern Sierra de las Mixtecas in scattered stands between 
‘Tequixtepec and Chazumba at elevations of about 5000-6000 feet, and in 
abundance northward to the upper reaches of Barranca Grande as far 
down as about 5000 feet. ‘The last plants were observed mixed with C. 
tetetzo, C. macrocephalus and an occasional C. hoppenstedtit about 6-7 
miles west of Zapotitlan. he observations were confined to the primitive 
road between Huajuapan, Oax. and Zapotitlan, Pue. It is not a little 
remarkable that the early cactus collectors in the Zapotitlan area did not go 
quite far enough up Barranca Grande to encounter this species, which, as a 
result, was not found and described until 1932, and has until this writing 
not been reported in the state of Puebla east of the continental divide. 


Another of the giant cacti for which few field observations have been 
recorded is Cephalocereus macrocephalus Weber. This gigantic plant was 
encountered for the first time on the Huajuapan-Zapotitlan road at eleva- 
tions above 5000 feet about 9 miles west of Zapotitlan. It was observed 
thence for about 6 miles eastward growing amid C. mezcalaensis and then 
C. tetetzo. It was readily distinguished by its branching, its greater diameter 
and the usually pinkish colored growing apices. The mature upper parts 
produced longer, more bristly spines than the lower vegetative parts and the 
flowers are borne near the apex. The flowers are red (at least without), and 


are spineless with broad fleshy scales on tube and ovary. The fruit develops 
some curly bristles toward maturity, but ripe fruits were not seen. ‘The 
time of opening of the flowers could not be determined. This plant shows a 
remarkable similarity in habit, spination of young and old parts, and in 
position and form of flower to Carnegiea gigantea. It may be suggested that 
a critical comparison of the generic relationships of these two plants is 
called for. 


In 1948 I discussed the synonymy of Pachycereus chrysomallus Britton 
and Rose and pointed out that the earliest name for the species is Cereus 
columna-trajani Karwinsky, in Pfeiffer’s Enumeratio. . . cactearum. 
of 1837. My argument in emending Pachycereus columna-trajani (Karw.) 
Britton & Rose was based on Karwinsky’s descriptive note in which he said 
the plants were ‘‘colossal, to 16 meters high, with a very long central spine, 
the flowering portions with a dense mass of yellowish wool and brown 
bristles.” “his agreed with the Britton and Rose concept of Pachycereus 
chrysomallus and with no other species of the Puebla area. We now have 
observed this species in the field, and I feel confident both that my interpre- 
tation has been correct and that the species is probably a true Pachycereus. 
‘The plants were seen in the canyons somewhat north of midway between 
Zapotitlan and Tehuacan. ‘hey are indeed massive and branched from 
near the base as in Pachycereus. Vhe long central spines are very conspicu- 
ous, even in upper parts where they become weaker and more like strong 
bristles. he “‘dense mass of yellowish wool and brown bristles” in which 
the flowers are produced at the apex of the branches was observed and 
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photographed at close range. No evidence was noted of flowering below the 
tips of the branches. ‘he flowers are coarse, heavy, fleshy structures covered 
with brown wool and with relatively very short perianth segments. Open 
Howers were not seen, but mature buds collected late yesterday afternoon 
were open this morning sufficiently to allow the stigma to protrude and the 
stamens to be exposed. Young fruits showed the early development of curly, 
bristle-like spines as one might expect in Pachycereus. 

Returning to a species of the Tehuantepec area, some supplemental notes 
are in order on the plant I described in 1948 as Lemaireocereus setispinus. 
At the type locality 8 miles east of Juchitan, Oaxaca the plant was found in 
flower and early fruit on May 13. The flowers are borne on the upper parts 
of mature branches which bear longer, more bristle-like spines than lower 
parts. [he condition of the flowers collected in late afternoon suggested 
nocturnal opening. They are of a peculiar shape with a marked constriction 
near the base of the perianth segments. Both flower tube and ovary are 
spineless, but covered with broad scales. he immature fruits collected were 
not depressed, were still entirely nude and readily dropped the dry perianth. 
From the nude character of the flower and fruit it is clear that this plant 
cannot be retained in Lemaireocereus even in the broad sense of Britton and 
Rose. It now seems to belong somewhere in the ““Cephalocereus”” assemblage 
of Britton and Rose, but at the present time | am unable to recognize a 
close relative. Reexamination of a large number of plants in the type locality 
has shown that plants supposed earlier to be more spiny examples of 
Cephalocereus nudus (1948, p. 13, fig. 7) are juvenile, non-flowering speci- 
mens of L. setispinus. Although Neodawsonia apicicephalium was abundant 
in the area, C. tetetzo var. nudus was not observed with certainty and this 
locality should be eliminated for it. 


Pereskia conzattu. Br. & R. Inland, hilly lands about 25 miles north of 
Tehuantepec. Plants mostly on flats amid dry tropic high brush. 


Echinocactus grandis and Cephalocereus (Neobuxbaumia) mezcalaensis 
near San Sebastian de la Frontera southwest of “‘Vehuacan, Puebla. 
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C. BACKEBERG, Curator 
Jardin Botanique Les Cedres 
St. Jean Cap Ferrat A.-M. 
France 


THE SUBNATIO 
“BRACHYLOXANTHOCERED” 


NOTES ON AREQUIPA AND MA'TUCANA 


‘The best method of classification I could find was to see in each genus a 
stage of the reduction line of the characters of the shoot structure of the 
Hower. Genera representing several such stages may then be united into a 
group and these groups into higher categories. Such a group Berger called 
a “Sippe’, but | use the Latin word “natio”’. In “Distribution of the 
Cactaceae’”’ | showed that most of my genera are of narrow distribution: 
different stages of the reduction line of shoot structure characters occupy 
different geographic areas. Some have not accepted this system, but thus far 
no one has offered a better one. 

The natio Loxanthocerei, the genuine cereoid branch, is a great group of 
South American plants with plus or minus zygomorphic flowers or reduced 
perianth limb. The highest stage of evolution in this natio is the subnatio 
Fuloxanthocerei, with the cephalium-bearing J/orawetzia. Another branch 
is the subnatio Brachyloxanthocerei, including Arequipa and Matucana 
which have similar zygomorphic flowers. Although many consider these to 
be globular cacti, they are globular only in their juvenile stages: later they 
become cereoid. In fact, some Arequipas cannot be distinguished from creep- 
ing cerei. [herefore | have assigned them to the natio Loxanthocerei as a 
separate group, the subnatio Brachyloxanthocerei. Here are two stages in 
the reduction line of shoot structure characters: (a) drequipa, with a hardy 
Horal tube, and (b) A/atucana, with a naked floral tube. ‘Vheoretically, the 
highest stage of evolution would be a cephalium-bearing plant with naked 
zygomorphic flowers, like a \/orawetzia with naked flowers: but such a 
plant is thus far unknown. 

In both Arequipa and Alatucana, juvenile flowering plants resemble 
globular cacti. Photo 1 shows a soldier who assisted on my collecting trip, 
presenting me with two Matucanas, the older plant being already quite 
cereoid. Arequipa leucotricha also cereoid (photo 2). Later the Arequipas 
are mostly creeping. 4requipa weingartiana is most erect of all species, most 
resembling a globular cactus. 

As Ocehme has shown (Jahrbucher der DAG May 1946:7) the correct 
name of the type of the venus Arequipa is not leucotricha but A. rettigi 
(Quehl) Oehme. In his original description Quehl gave Arequipa as the 
type locality. Echinocactus leucotrichus of Philippi, collected in the Chilean 
province of LTarapaca, is a species with stronger central spines (photo 2). 
Arequipa rettigi is more elegant when cultivated. The “Arequipa leuco- 
tricha’ of my BfK. must be named “Arequipa rettigiu’’. In the cited article, 
Ocehme also gave a good photograph of a third species. Arequipa hempeliana 
(Guerke) Oehme, which has more cactoid growth and rather long, elastic 
spines. [hese three plants are always flowering in my collection and they 
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are well distinguished. A fourth species is Arequipa weingartiana Backbg. 
(photo 2a), with strong grayish-black central spines. Small globular 
juvenile specimens flower. Echinocactus clavatus Soehrens, which Rose 
assigned to Arequipa leucotricha, Werdermann combined with Neoporteria. 
‘Thus the genus contains with certainty four species: 4. rettigti, leucotricha, 
hempeliana, and weingartiana. 

Britton and Rose included in Arequipa a fifth species, 4. myriacantha 
(Vpl.) Br. & R., and Werdermann added 4. aurantiaca (Vpl.) Werd. 
Both are low cactoid plants with different spines. Oehme suggested, with 
reason, that we may have to erect a separate genus for these little-known 
species. Werdermann game (Jahrbuch der DKG 1940:10) a photograph 
of the herbarium material of Echinocactus myriacanthus Vp\l., collected by 
Weberbauer. It shows a zygomorphic flower. Whether this is sufficient to 
place the plant with drequipa we cannot yet say. But certainly Echino- 
cactus borchersu Boed. is a synonym of FE. myriacanthus. 

The globular forms of the interior of Peru are very Uttle known. Un- 
fortunately Weberbauer was not interested in an exact generic investigation 
of his material of the Cactaceae. ‘Vherefore, many species in his ““El Mundo 
Vegetal de los Andes Perunaos” need further clarification some day. He 
collected another globular cactus, which was named Echinocactus weber- 
baueri. | had a living plant, collected by Herzog during the first German 
Huascaran Expedition (photo 3). It becomes short-cylindric and somewhat 
resembles Matucana hayni (Otto) Br. & R. (photo 4), which has the 
most imposing flowers of all globular or pseudo-cactoid cacti. he flowers 
of EF. weberbaueri resemble those of E. myriocanthus; but they are naked, 
and for this reason I| assigned the species to A/atucana. Also the spines are 
somewhat similar, rather slender in both species, but more appressed in 
M. weberbauert. Old plants of A7. haynii are quite cereoid. They don’t grow 
well on their own roots. Flowers can be seen in collections only on grafted 
specimens, and there rarely. In about twelve years I have had flowers only 
twice. [hese flowers are exceptionally beautiful, deep-red in color. 

Besides M1. hayni I collected near Matucana a third plant obviously of 
this genus, which I can call only Matucana sp. No. 3, because I have never 
seen flowers. It is quite cereoid. The spines are bristly like those of A/Jatucana 
hayni but they are shorter and the central spine-bristles are not brownish. 
Moreover the areoles are closer, longer, and more felty, and the ribs are 
not curved but straight (photo 5). The apex is closed with short cream- 
white bristles, much more so than in JJatucana hayni: No. 3 is also more 
cylindric, i.e. more slender. Some day I hope it may be recollected or that a 
flower may be seen for a correct description. It is an elegant, beautiful 
plant, but it seems to be rare; we could find only one specimen. 
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Meatucana haynii. 


Matucana Sp. no. 3. Another very rare photograph. 
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A. J. A. UITEWAAL 
Member 1. O. S. 


Amsterdam 


Present Day Knowledge about the Small 
Flowering Aloinae* 


(Translated by H. Herre) 


When the first South African Aloes with about 20 species were sent to 
the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam before 1700, most of the well-known 
genera of to-day were amongst them. [The collecting trips of Francis Masson 
for the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew gave to Adrian Haworth 1804 the 
chance to make a first attempt re the publishing of a monograph of the 
Aloinae. ‘The old genus Aloe was divided by Haworth into three sections 
e.g. Parviflorae, Curviflorae and Grandiflorae. 

The Grandiflorae are the Aloes of to-day, the Curviflorae are the Gasteria 
and the Parviflorae the genera Haworthia and Astroloba. Up till now the 
genera of the Aloinae still nearly all are divided according to the form of 
the perigon. Here we will mainly discuss the Parviflorae e.g. the small- 
Howering Aloinae. 

About the Aloes we now have the monograph of Mr. Reynolds, illus- 
trated with many interesting photographs taken in their natural surround- 
ings. As we now know, the number of the recognized species, is very much 
reduced. When in the Botanical Garden of Amsterdam one of the oldest 
Aloe-plants (A4loe arborescens) flowered, a plant with a simple woody 
stem, we believed, that it was var. JJilleri, as it was described by Berger as 
one of the most showy of all the varieties according to plants cultivated at 
Kew and at Palermo. In the work of Reynolds neither this variety nor one 
of the other five varieties of Jloe arborescens are mentioned. According to 
Reynolds 4. arborescens is never found in South Africa with a simple stem 
in spite of its wide distribution of about 1500 km in which it forms so many 
varieties that the five given by Berger could not be maintained. 

The genus Gasteria is very difficult in spite of the good work done by 
Salm in his monograph. Nevertheless it is dificult to identify plants in 
cultivation with satisfving results. Many of the species introduced in former 
times will have disappeared in meantime while in their places and often also 
under their very names there are huge masses of hybrids of cultivated origin 
which cannot be identified. About the original collecting places of the type- 
plants we also know very little. It is only by exception when imported plants 
are to be recognized by the illustrations and descriptions. Young plants of 
them looking quite different than fully grown ones of the same species. 
Berger mentioned already that the work with the Gasterias will be only 
possible under the yvreatest difficulties. What may be the cause of it? Is 
Cyasteria like Haworthia and Aloe very variable? ‘Together with the late 
Dr. v. Pollnitz I think so too. 

But now let us have a look at the small-flowering Aloinae. ‘They are the 
genera /laworthia (Duval), Astroloba (formerly A picra Haw. not 


* Sukkulentenkunde IV Jahrbucher der Schweizerischen Kakteen-Gesellschaft. 
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Willd.), Chortolirion (Brgr.) bulbous-like species with divided leaves and 
Haworthia-like flowers (rarely in cultivation) and the monotypic genera 
Poellnitzia Uitew. and Chamaealoe Brgr. ‘Vhe Haworthias and most of 
their relatives we want to treat here. 

In his monograph (1908) Berger described 60 species and 25 varieties of 
Haworthia. Owing mainly to the comprehensive work of Dr. Karl von 
Pollnitz and partly also to the work of Mr. G. G. Smith (Pretoria) these 
numbers are increased to about 160 species and more than 200 varieties, 
subvarieties and forms. In spite of this large number, one will find in special 
collections many plants which do not exactly agree with the plants already 
described, also if they show, that they are quite near to them. I have myself 
a small collection but | owe nearly all the species which are to be found in 
the collection of the Botanical Garden of the University of Stellenbosch ; 
most of them seem to be undescribed ones. A good friend of mine once wrote 
me, that if he and I could manage to undertake collecting trips in South 
Africa, every journey would certainly deliver a good many new forms. 
Indeed I seldom have received two identical plants from different habitats. 
‘The material what | received from England and U.S.A. every time showed 
generally new forms. But new sensations we got very rarely; always there 
was a remarkably clove relationship with already known species. Doubtless 
the genus //aworthia is full of forms. If there are not especially outstanding 
differences of a typical species, one can never be quite sure to have a certain 
species in his collection, if one is not able to campare it with co-types or 
shoots of type-plants. 

‘Thus we are confronting the problem of polymorphy and in connection 
with it also that of the species and its meaning. One recognizes how the 
species are not clearly limited and are often connected with each other 
through forms. Hence there are many more individual views involved than 
fixed regulations which confine the limits. 

In taxonomy the species are exquisitely founded on visible differences also 
the phaenotype, while the hereditary ditterences are only to be found out 
through experiences which will take a very long time. 

If one is in the position to study a group under natural conditions, one 
gets a lot of plant-material and one learns a lot about the influences of the 
soil and climate on the visible differences. 

It will be a question which must be answered if it will be possible to 
study the taxonomic division without this knowledge; | believe the answer 
can be: “Yes.” 

Haworthias change easily but only in certain limits and on certain difter- 
ences. If one takes the trouble to describe the plants as soon as they are 
received from South Africa, it will be possible to notice the changes in 
cultivation which are especially due to certain differences which under 
changed conditions show modifications. ‘Vubercles and the placing of them 
on the leaves, teeth, bristles, light stripes and spots may in cultivation partly 
or also entirely disappear or sometimes may also be produced. In_ their 
natural habitat there are also plants with and without tubercles or teeth 
met with on one and the same spot. How little constant the producing of 
the tubercles is, one can recognize with /laworthia fasciata which got its 
name according to the tubercles flowing together in bands. Later on one 
found specimens with which the tubercles do not flow together at all, as 
also others where the amount of tubercles is reduced so that they are with- 
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out them on the other side of the leaf. In cultivation I have seen similar 
things of the contrary matter. Stellenbosch no. 100, probably Haworthia 
Reinwardtii var tenuis, was without any tubercle on its surface. During 
cultivation it showed a growing tendency to form tubercles and at present it 
shows on the surface and back nearly the same number of tubercles. Stripes 
and spots are varying in enormous manner and make the variation still 
larger. At last one comes so far as to look at every single plant as an 
individual form. 

As usual the genus //aworthia is divided into sections and also the sections 
are often quite near each other, every section joins a general picture of one 
well-separated species, but the species in the sections show among each other 
often such a similarity, that they are nearly no different species anymore. 
‘The extraordinary monotony of the flowers, especially among the species 
of one section let us conclude that the species must be very closely related 
to each other. 

As well-known the Haworthia flower is fairly monotonous, so that it has 
not been used for taxonomic purposes. Generally one can prove a certain 
correlation between the vegetative and floral characteristics; often one can 
identify the plant according to its lower or vice versa, and often there are 
big differences as regards vegetation and floral characteristics. 

If one compares with each other such entirely different Haworthias e.g. 
IH]. fasciata and FH. cymbiformis one will notice clearly differences also in 
the flowers. The most important difference is well the form of the perigon 
round the ovary. [his form is with //. fasciata 6-angular and with /1/. 
cymbiformis 3-angular. 


As Mr. G. G. Smith in his answer in Cactus and Succulent Journal of 
Great Britain \et me know, this fact is no new discovery of mine but of his. 
He is both right and wrong, because there were already some hints in this 
direction in former plant diagnosis. However, this was not the nucleus of 
my publication in Desert PLANT Lire but | wanted to separate for the 
first time the species of the genus Haworthia according to floral differences. 
In that contribution it is not only specifically pointed out of the differences 
of the perigon but for the first time the correlation is accentuated which 
exists between certain vegetative characteristics and 3- or 6-angular floral 
forms. All Haworhias with more or less translucent leaves have a 3-angular 
and those with more or less not translucent leaves have a 6-angular perigon. 


But this is not the only difference between these two sections, which one 
can even regard as sub-genera, because in the whole subtribus the venera 
differ according to the external form of the perigon. The peduncles of the 
3-angular ones are never branched and always up to the basis full of bracts, 
while the flower is attached to the peduncle with a more or less rounded 
base. In contrast with the 6-angular ones have mostly branched peduncles 
which are naked up to the branches and the flowers are peduncle-like nar- 
rowed at their bases. Thus we have here two natural groups which can be 
applied for taxonomic purposes. 

A further sub-division was found as regards the differences in the thick- 
ness of the peduncle e.g. thick ones and fil:form ones. In future ic will be 
surely possible to use the form and colour ot the perigon, as also form, 
position and length of the turned-down segments taxonomically. Hence it is 
already quite well-known that with one group, especially within the section 
Muticae, the fairly big white segments spread more or less star-like which is 
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also different from the usually two-labiate form. By the way, it must be 
mentioned that these plants, at least with us, nearly all flower during 
winter. In connection with this fact it must be mentioned that //aworthia of 
the same species also flower at the same time, so that one will be able to 
conclude about the relationship according to this fact. 

All this looks fairly hopeful, but if we will be able to identify Haworthia 
species in future according to flower-characteristics will be doubtful. In a 
taxonomical summary one will, however, at first look at the flower-char- 
acteristics and only if these collapse one has to take the vegetative characters, 
these latter ones being much more modificable. 

‘To show how far we are still from this destination, | want to point out 
that par exemple nobody up till now has investigated it and how far these 
more constant characteristics might vary, if and how many of the flowers 
of one peduncle might vary and if and how these flowers might vary from 
one year to the other or which facts cause these circumstances. There are no 
exact studies made in larger extent about the flower variations in one group 
or section. Before this has not be done such a subdividing according to 
flower characteristics will be fairly primitive. It is a delight to know that my 
beginning has given the impulse to interest others in it. At the Botany 
Department of the University of Berkeley (California) one will perhaps 
go into the matter and take up these problems. 

About the genus dstroloba | want to be short. As it is known, I have 
chosen this name for the former genus 4 picra which name was invalid ac- 
cording to the international rules. 4picra Haw. 1819 is a later homonym 


ot A picra Willd. 1811. 


In comparison with Hlaworthia the number of the dstroloba species 
scarcely has multiplied. ‘his small but very interesting genus still contains 
only 12 species with 6 varieties, in spite of the fact that we have here also 
some undescribed forms. 4 stroloba and Ilaworthia are closely related. With 
A stroloba the short segments are more or less spread conspicuously starlike ; 
but after careful observation one can speak of a zygomorphic flower. The 
monotony of the flower is here much less pronounced as with //aworthia 
and one would not find much difficulty if one would like to take floral 
differences for the separation of the species. With some of them the flowers 
are so different that one could perhaps create a new genus for Astroloba 
Herrei Uitew. as also for 4. Dodsoniana Uitew. if I did not meet with 
these differences already in the description of the genus. 

The leaves of all stroloba show 5 rows e.g. they are standing in five 
more or less spirally or straight rows. A clear arrangement of the leaves in 
5 rows is not come across in Haworthia. The genus Poellnitzia | mention 
here because its only species was originally placed with dstroloba. The 
conspicuous, fairly long red flowers give this species already something 
special. The undulated segments along the margins are not spread but 
inclined in their utermost points, a matter one will not find again in any of 
the other Aloinae. 


Lastly | want to mention the cytological investigations of Professor Dr. 
Resende at Lisbon. These investigations will give perhaps more guidances 
about the relation and the taxonomy. As the chromosomes have something 
to do with the increase and heredity, they sometimes give us a_ better 
founded insight into the relations ef the different species to each other. 
Polyploidy might be one of the most important causes of complications in 
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the relation between species of one genus and thus be one of the largest 
difficulties as regards the knowledge of species which are nearly related to 
each other. The comprehensive investigations—work of Professor Resende 
has shown that among the Aloinae the genus Aloe shows practically no 
polyploidy in contrast with the Haworthias in which polyploidy is frequent. 
The fact that among the species of Haworthia which are investigated, large 
rows of even and odd polyploidis have been found and hybridisation between 
the different races easily happens, are according to Dr. Resende proofs for 
his statement: the genus //aworthia is still in its full development. 

This is what I wanted to tell about this theme from my point of view as 
an interested amateur. Everyone tries to solve the complications and prob- 
lems according to his own manner. Among the scientists of to-day there is 
probably none who will be able to use all the methods of modern research, 
because either he will not have the necessary knowledge to do so or he lacks 
the necessary material, time or money. But all true research might be a 
help for clearing up the many problems: the good will remain. 
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HARRY BLOssFELD. Sao Paulo, Brazil. Catalog of succulent seed, including 
cacti; subtropical plants, rare natives, bromeliads. 





‘The American Institute of Graphic Arts of New York City has invited 
Desert Plant Life to submit an entry in its Magazine Show. 
A. ASHER & Co. Scientific bookdealers. Catalogs received. Amsterdam-C 
Holland. 82 pages of titles, Botany, Zoology and Geology. Some rare items 
are listed. 





JoHN Q. Burcu. Los Angeles, California. Contains a section of botanical 
works. 





‘THE CHRONICA BoTANIcA Co. International Plant Science Publishers. 
1952-1953, Waltham, Massachusetts. 





BEAHM GARDENS. Pasadena 8, California. Descriptive Catalog ‘‘Epiphyl- 
lums and Hybrids.”’ 





H. Winter. Frankfurt a/M, Germany. Cactus plants. 
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